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CAPTIVE EAST GERMANY 





ERLIN has become a partitioned city. Closing of the 

border between its eastern and western sectors has 
not only barred the route over which every day hundreds 
of East Germans were fleeing to the West. It has also 
broken virtually the last remaining contacts between East 
Germans and West Germans. East Berliners no longer 
can rely on the protection of postwar agreements that were 
intended to give Greater Berlin a four-power status and 
to assure its people full freedom of communication. East 
Berlin, whose district of Pankow was already the seat of 
government of the so-called German Democratic Republic, 
has been made in effect an integral part of East Germany. 
And East Germany now must be considered no less a cap- 
tive nation than other Soviet satellite countries. 


CHOKING OFF OF REFUGEE FLOW FROM THE EAST 


Secretary of State Dean Rusk declared a few hours after 
the sector borders had been sealed on Aug. 13 that “Limita- 
tion on travel within Berlin is a violation of the four-power 
status of Berlin and a flagrant violation of the right of free 
circulation throughout the city.”! Observing that the 
action had “doubtless been prompted by the increased flow 
of refugees in recent weeks,” Rusk said: 


Having denied the collective right of self-determination to the 
peoples of East Germany, Communist authorities are now denying 
the right of individuals to elect a world of free choice rather than 
a world of coercion. The pretense that communism desires only 
peaceful competition is exposed; the refugees, more than half of 
whom are less than 25 years of age, have “voted with their feet” 
on whether communism is the wave of the future. 


When Vice President Johnson visited West Berlin six 
days later, he pointed out that “Despite every instrument 
of force and propaganda, despite every asset of German 





1The East Berlin city council announced, Aug. 13, that identity permits of more 
than 50,000 East Berliners registered to work in West Berlin had been revoked. 
They were subsequently required to register with East German authorities for jobs, 
reportedly on farms or in factories outside the city. An East German party official 


said, Aug. 27, that 150,000 East Berliners had been working in West Berlin without 
having registered. 
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skill and German resources, the Communists have not been 
able to create a life to which men can commit their talents, 
their faith and the future of their children.” 


CONDITIONS CONTRIBUTING TO REFUGEE FLOW 


During the first week of August, more than 1,500 per- 
sons a day were entering West Berlin as refugees from the 
East—a total larger than any recorded since the East Ger- 
man uprising in 1953. The number rose rapidly in the 
second week of August, reaching about 2,600 in the 26-hour 
period from 4 P.M. on Aug. 11 to 6 P.M. on Aug. 12. East 
Germans to an estimated total of between three million and 
four million—from one-fifth to one-fourth of the present 
population of the German Democratic Republic—have fled 
to the West in the past 15 years. This is said to be the 
greatest voluntary mass migration in European history.? 
The majority of the refugees have been young people who 
were convinced that the opportunities for a better life were 
more plentiful in the West. Others have included farmers 
unhappy over collectivization, and doctors, teachers, and 
engineers. Since 1954, about 20 per cent of all doctors in 
East Germany have left the country. 


Widespread Communist persecution of Catholics and 
Protestants, who resented the pressure of the state on or- 
ganized religion, also resulted in widespread defection. 
Bishop Otto Dibelius, Chairman of the Council of the Ger- 
man Evangelical Protestant Church, said on Oct. 17, 1959, 
that it was “blasphemy to regard the rulers of a totali- 
tarian state as powers” in the Biblical sense; he denied 
that it was the duty of Christians to obey East German 
authorities. Similarly, the Roman Catholic bishops in East 
Germany issued a pastoral letter on Feb. 21, 1960, telling 
Roman Catholics to oppose communism even though opposi- 
tion would bring difficulties and disadvantages. 


Despite the fact that some persons trying to escape after 
the border closing were shot at and killed, about 150 a 
day outwitted the border guards. Some swam streams and 
canals along the frontier. Western sources in Berlin said 
that about 15 members of the East German police were 
among the refugees between Aug. 13 and 18. The East 
German regime then began building a masonry wall at 
points on the line to reinforce the barbed wire barricades 
already thrown up. 


2 George Bailey, ““‘The Disappearing Satellite,” The Reporter, March 16, 1961, p. 20. 
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In the past, the Pankow regime had not been entirely 
opposed to the flight of some refugees, because the exit 
route through Berlin served as a safety valve for discon- 
tented elements of the population. The flow of refugees 
became so great this year, however, that the Bonn govern- 
ment itself feared that East Germany might become vir- 
tually depopulated. Ernst Lemmer, West German Minister 
for All-German Affairs, said in Bonn on July 21 that the 
Communists might move in “volunteers” from their East- 
ern European empire to man the factories and party ap- 
paratus. Such action would make the ultimate reunifica- 
tion of Germany considerably more difficult. 


After 15 years in power, the Communist authorities of 
East Germany are still unable to provide adequate supplies 
of such food staples as potatoes, butter, coffee and fruit, 
much less provide their people with as high a standard of 
living as that in booming West Germany. Rationing of 
various items is still common. The Communists attempt 
to place the blame for such shortages on the West. Ina 
note to the Allied powers on Aug. 18, the Soviet Union 
charged that “The buying up of valuable foodstuffs in the 
German Democratic Republic and their export to West 
Berlin and the Federal Republic of Germany was organ- 
ized on an enormous scale, which inflicted tremendous dam- 
age on the population and national economy of the G.D.R.” 


Wages in the Soviet zone are about 15 per cent under 
those in the Federal Republic and the purchasing power 
of a given level of income is about 25 per cent less than in 
West Germany. Moreover, working conditions are often 
unsatisfactory, as the East German government, while set- 
ting high production norms, is slow to deliver raw materials 
and even tools to shops that lack top priority. 


THREAT OF POPULAR UPRISING IN EAST GERMANY 


Soviet Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev finally decided to 
cut off the mass exodus of refugees when it showed no 
signs of diminishing. As long as the East German escape 
hatch remained open, the Soviet Union’s empire of Euro- 
pean satellites was insecure. It has been thought that 
Khrushchev’s announced determination to sign a peace 
treaty with East Germany later this year, and thereby 
force the Western powers to deal with the East Germans, 
is a final attempt to consolidate the unpopular regime of 
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Walter Ulbricht, secretary of the East German Communist 
Party, and make East Germany a permanent member of 
the Soviet bloc. Khrushchev has called Berlin a bone in 
his throat. His ultimate goal is obviously to push the 
Western powers out of Berlin and thus to get rid of an 
enclave of freedom whose existence prevents full consoli- 
dation of Communist power. 


West German Chancellor Konrad Adenauer said in the 
Bundestag at Bonn, Aug. 18, that the “Russian government 
and the Russian people should not allow themselves to be 
used in turning a large part of a neighboring land into a 
concentration camp against the will of the people.” The 
mood in the eastern zone was said by refugees to be ap- 
proaching the denger point, and high government officials 
in Washington were reportedly worried over the possibility 
that the East Germans would try to exercise the right of 
self-determination by staging an uprising. 


Frequent incidents have shown the antagonism of the 
workers to the East German regime. For example, it was 
reported that employees of the Henningsdorf Steel Works, 
just outside Berlin, booed and heckled Communist officials 
at a meeting early in July that had been called to force 
them to sign a statement of allegiance to the East German 
regime. To silence the Communist officials, the workers 
broke into the Internationale, the Communist anthem. 
However, a revolt such as occurred in June 1953 seems un- 
likely. The various protesting elements are unorganized, 
and they realize that even if an uprising was momentarily 
successful, the Red Army’s 22 divisions in East Germany 
would swiftly “restore order.” 











Red Rule of East Germany Since War 





AFTER THE SURRENDER of Nazi Germany on May 7, 
1945, Soviet military occupation forces immediately estab- 
lished administrative control over the eastern zone of Ger- 
many, an area about the size of Ohio with a population 
estimated at that time at around 18 million people. Divi- 
sion of Germany into four zones of occupation, and of 
Greater Berlin into four sectors, had been agreed upon be- 
fore the war ended. However, the country and the city 
were to be treated as single economic units and adminis- 
tered under the over-all supervision, respectively, of a four- 
power Allied Control Council and a four-power Interallied 
Governing Authority or Kommandatura. 


Disagreement between the Soviet and Western members 
of these bodies soon got in the way of effective joint admin- 
istration and coordination. When the Western powers 
initiated moves in the spring of 1948 to break the stale- 
mate by merging their zones for economic purposes and by 
entrusting a measure of political power to the German 
people, the Soviets walked out of the Allied Control Council. 
Their somewhat later departure from the Berlin Kom- 
mandatura coincided with start of the Soviet blockade of 
the city.’ 


FOUNDING OF GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC, 1949 


The Soviet military administration had come into Ger- 
many with blueprints for gradual sovietization of the east- 
ern zone. The leaders of the German Communist Party 
were brought back from exile in Moscow. After one year, 
on April 21, 1946, the Soviet authorities arranged and en- 
forced a merger of the Communist Party and the Social 
Democratic Party into the German Socialist Unity Party 
(S.E.D.). The S.E.D., completely controlled by the Com- 
munists, served the Russians as a tool to carry out their 
designs. Although large-scale land reform, affecting one- 
third of the total area of the Soviet zone, was put into 
effect during the first three years of the occupation, no 
attempt was made to introduce farm collectivization. In 
those early years, the Soviet zone could not accurately be 
described as a Communist state. 





* Functioning of the Kommandatura, suspended for six months, was resumed on a 
three-power basis in December 1948. See “German Problem,” E.R.R., 1950 Vol. I, 
pp. 300-301 and 312. 
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In mid-1948, after the split between the occupying pow- 
ers, preliminary steps were taken to establish a German 
government in the East as in the West. While arrange- 
ments were being made to constitute a “Parliamentary 
Council” at Bonn to draft a “Basic Law for the Federal 
Republic of Germany,” ¢ a “People’s Council’? was convoked 
in East Berlin to draw up a constitution for a “German 
Democratic Republic.” 


The constitution was adopted on May 30, 1949, by an 
elected People’s Congress, which appointed a new People’s 
Council of 400 members. The latter body was transformed 
on Oct. 7, 1949, into a provisional People’s Chamber for 
the legislature of the republic proclaimed that day. A 
Chamber of States was named on Oct. 10, and the two 
chambers together elected Wilhelm Pieck as President of 
the republic on Oct. 11. Otto Grotewohl formed the first 
East German cabinet the next day. Although the Soviet 
military administration formally handed over its powers 
to the new government, the Soviets continued to exercise 
practical authority through a Soviet control commission. 


The East German government is a “people’s republic” on 
the Soviet model. It is administered on the principle that 
the will of the state and the will of the Communist Party 
are one and the same. Despite constitutional provisions to 
the contrary, electoral lists contain only a single slate of 
candidates, all representing the Communist S.E.D. Voters 
thus have no genuine freedom of political choice. 


Sovietization of East Germany followed organization of 
the new government. A Soviet system of administration 
was introduced in July 1952, and in October of that year 
the whole system of judicial procedure was revised to con- 
form with the system prevailing in the Soviet Union. 
Meanwhile, a police-guarded no man’s land three miles 
wide had been created along the length of the frontier be- 
tween East and West Germany. Only in Berlin was there 
any mingling of Germans residing in the different parts 
of the country. To all intents and purposes, Germany was 
partitioned. 


CAUSES OF THE 1953 OUTBREAK IN EAST GERMANY 


Cases of imprisonment without trial, show trials of 
“enemies of the people” by Communist-directed tribunals, 


‘See “West German Election, 1961,” E.R.R., 1961 Vol. Il, pp. 625. 
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religious persecution, individual and mass evictions from 
homes and farms, and arbitrary confiscation of private 
property stirred deep discontent throughout East Germany. 
Deterioration of economic conditions, growing shortages of 
consumer goods, and rising prices led directly to public 
demonstrations of protest in Leipzig and Rostock in Oc- 
tober 1952 and in Dresden in March 1953.5 


The growing restlessness of the people was recognized by 
the Central Committee of the S.E.D. One of the officers 
of the party, Alois Pisnick, said in February 1952: 

A serious element has entered the picture of this conference: 
the fact that we care awfully little about people. In most cases, 
our concern about human beings is just a lip service and in prac- 


tice we simply don’t care enough. The consequences are bad 
working conditions, bad social and sanitary conditions. 


All through the latter part of 1952 and the beginning of 
1953, workers held open discussions about demands of the 
authorities for increased production and about the short- 
ages of food and housing. Discontent became acute when 
the party Politburo on June 1, 1953, made increased pro- 
duction of consumer goods mandatory and raised worker 
norms or production quotas. Party and government offi- 
cials then issued a series of conflicting statements reflect- 
ing the larger struggle for power at that time under way 
among Stalin’s heirs in Moscow. 


The Politburo broke precedent on June 9, 1953, by ad- 
mittine serious shortcomings in party work: 

In the past, on the part of the S.E.D. and of the government 
of the G.D.R., a number of mistakes have been committed that 
found their expression in laws and orders like the one concerning 
the new regulation of food cards, the confiscation of devastated 
agricultural undertakings, extraordinary steps for the enforcement 


of tax measures, etc... . One of the consequences was that numer- 
ous persons have left the republic. 


Premier Grotewohl thereupon announced that the state was 
prepared to guarantee the independence of the Evangelical 
Church. The city administration of East Berlin decided, 
June 12, to “take all measures necessary to correct the 
errors made in the past.” Official pronouncements pur- 
portedly reinforcing individual rights were issued. The 
program of industrialization was suspended. Four thou- 
sand political prisoners were released. 





5 Tensions Within the Soviet Captive Countries (Study prepared by Legislative 
Reference Service of Library of Congress, 1954), p. 59. 
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Notwithstanding such moves, riots broke out in East 
Berlin and all over East Germany, June 17, when workers 
found that the increased production norms were not to be 
accompanied by increases in pay. The rioters bore signs 
reading “Down With Starvation Wages,” “Down With the 
Norms,” and “Let’s Do Away With the Volkspolizei 
[People’s Police].” Revolution was plainly in the air when 
Communist Party Secretary Walter Ulbricht called in the 
Red Army and its tanks to suppress the rioting and re- 
establish public discipline. 


Punishment of leaders of the revolt started immediately, 
and even some individuals who were not leaders were exe- 
cuted to set an example. Moscow denounced all the major 
participants as “American agents,” but attempts to put 
responsibility for the events of June 17 on Western capi- 
talism carried little conviction. 


STALINIST OUTLOOK OF THE GERMAN RED REGIME 


Walter Ulbricht, longer in power than any other Soviet 
satellite leader of the first rank, has shown complete sub- 
servience to Moscow since East Germany came under Com- 
munist control in 1945. Because the East German Com- 
munist Party, whose adherents are estimated to number 
no more than 1 per cent of the population, feels no concern 
for German national interests, it is able to rule in a more 
dictatorial way than the Red regimes elsewhere in the 
Soviet bloc. Its maintenance of strict discipline through 
indoctrination, intimidation or application of naked force 
has caused the S.E.D. to be described as a Stalinist dicta- 
torship.® 


Unlike other countries of the Soviet bloc, East Germany 
has experienced no “thaw” or “liberalization.” After the 
Twentieth Party Congress in Moscow in February 1956, at 
which Khrushchev denounced the excesses of Stalinism, 
East Germans who followed his example were purged from 
the party, and others were purged after the Hungarian up- 
rising in October 1956. It was estimated before the pres- 
ent trouble in Berlin that there were about 10,000 political 
prisoners in East German jails; new arrests and convic- 
tions have been reported since closing of the sector borders. 
Use of terrorist tactics has never been abandoned. Law 
enforcement by the secret police reflects the Stalinist type 





*John H. Herz, “East Germany: Progress and Prospects,” Social Research, Sum- 
mer 1960, p. 139. 
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of control. Under the Ulbricht regime, law is said to be 
merely the “respectable twin brother of terror.” 7 


When Ulbricht called in Soviet tanks to crush the 1953 
uprisings, he demonstrated his complete dependence on 
the Soviet Union. His influential position behind the scenes, 
as Chairman of the Council of State and First Secretary, 
does not derive from intellectual prestige or courage in 
action but from his subservience to the Kremlin.’ 


PARTY LEADER ULBRICHT’S CAREER IN COMMUNISM 


Ulbricht, now 68, joined the Communist Party organiza- 
tion after World War I and was elected to the Central 
Committee of the German Communist Party in 1923. 
Instead of getting involved in the turmoil of strikes, riots, 
and putsches that racked the Weimar republic in its first 
five years, Ulbricht kept a file on all the leading members 
of the party, assessing their strengths and weaknesses. 
This diligence was recognized by Moscow in 1924 when 
Ulbricht was sent to Russia to work in the organizational 
division of the Comintern. There he was assigned to the 
office of “cell affairs” and, upon returning to Germany, he 
persuaded the German Communist Party to switch to the 
cell system. 


From 1928 to 1933 Ulbricht served as a Communist 
deputy in the Reichstag. In the years that followed he 
caught Stalin’s attention by toeing the line when other 
German Communists were unwilling to do so. Ulbricht’s 
negligence, if not design, led in 1933 to the arrest of Ernst 
Thaelmann, leader of the German Communist Party, and 
to his trial by the Nazis.2 But once Thaelmann was out 
of the way, Ulbricht supported a secondary figure, Wilhelm 
Pieck, as leader. 


During the final days of World War II, Ulbricht was in 
Moscow organizing the Soviet-sponsored National Free 
Germany Committee. He returned to Germany before VE- 
Day at the head of a group of specialists whose mission was 
to communize the Soviet occupation zone. Ulbricht at- 





7 Otto Kirchheimer, “‘The Administration of Justice and the Concept of Legality 
in East Germany,” Yale Law Journal (Vol. 68, 1959), p. 705. 

® Richard C. Hottelet, ““A Profile of Walter Ulbricht,’”” New Leader, June 22, 1959, 
p. 3. 
®* The Gestapo arrested Thaelmann in Berlin on March 38, 1933, when he was be- 
trayed by an agent named Kattner. Ulbricht had sent Kattner, who was suspected 
by the party, to Thaelmann—which even by Communist standards was considered 
criminal negligence. 
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tained the rank of colonel in the Red Army in recognition 
of his political work at Stalingrad. He is thought still 
to be a Soviet citizen.!° His ability to survive every change 
of Red policy and every mistake is believed to have been 
due primarily to his unswerving obedience first to Stalin 
and then to Khrushchev. Ulbricht backed the Molotov- 
Ribbentrop Pact in 1939; supported Stalin’s anti-Tito cam- 
paign in 1948; and he applauded Khrushchev when the 
latter denounced Stalin in 1956, though he later took a 
different attitude toward anti-Stalinists in the German 
party. All through the see-saw struggles, he has shown 
himself to be a hard-core Communist with a limited, dog- 
matic, and suspicious outlook. 





Economic Troubles of the Red Republic 


INCREASINGLY CLOSE integration of the East German 
economy into the economic system of the Soviet bloc is 
having severe repercussions in East Germany. Although 
the German Democratic Republic now ranks fifth among 
the industrial countries of Europe," its economy is strained 
by over-emphasis both on meeting Soviet needs and on de- 
veloping heavy industry. Under present agreements, East 
Germany must deliver 45 per cent of its exports to the 
Soviet Union and accept one-tenth of all Soviet exports. 


TOLL OF REPARATIONS ON INDUSTRY; RECENT AID 


Soviet economic policy toward East Germany has gone 
through two phases: the period of reparation, with dis- 
mantling and removal of entire industrial plants, and the 
period of reconstruction of German industry to supply 
Soviet demands. The Potsdam agreement of 1945 laid 
down principles for satisfaction of reparations claims. 
Russian claims were to be met primarily by removals from 
the Soviet zone of Germany and by levies on German ex- 
ternal assets, although the U.S.S.R. was assigned also a 
share of the capital equipment to be removed from the 
western zones. In the first eight years of the occupation, 





% Lothar Bolz, Foreign Minister of the G.D.R. and a long-time resident of the 
Soviet Union, is a Soviet citizen. 


11 Exports from East Germany rose from $400 million in 1950 to more than $2 
billion in 1960. 
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the Soviet Union exacted the equivalent of $12 billion from 
East Germany through factory dismantling, forced pay- 
ments, and profits of Soviet-operated East German enter- 
prises.'2 Reparations began to be taken out of current 
production in 1947. Shipments on that account went to 
meet raw material needs of the Soviet Union and, later on, 
requirements of the Soviet arms industry. 


The reparations program, so far as East Germany was 
concerned, was brought to a halt in 1949. A planned econ- 
omy was introduced that year with adoption of a modest 
two-year plan (1949-50), which was followed by a five-year 
plan. Details of extensive Soviet economic assistance to 
East Germany, and of a trade agreement between the 
Soviet Union and its satellite, were announced at the 
beginning of 1957. Since that time, one economic agree- 
ment has followed another. Most of the agreements have 
provided for increases in Soviet deliveries of industrial 
raw materials to East Germany in exchange for increased 
East German deliveries to Russia of machinery, chemical 
equipment, Diesel engines, railroad cars, ships, furniture 
and other goods. 


CRITICAL PROBLEM OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


Ulbricht, in a speech in Berlin on July 23, demanded re- 
newed efforts by East German farmers to increase food 
production. Alluding to difficulties besetting agriculture, 
he said that “The peasants should be shown the prospects 
which exist . . . in the success of socialism and Socialist 
[Communist] mass agriculture.” However, the results 
of forced collectivization generally have been so poor that 
more than 370,000 East German farm workers have fled to 
the West since 1955. 


The Central Committee of the German S.E.D. declared 
on June 23 that “Our agricultural house is on fire.’’ Entire 
populations of villages were ordered by local party officials 
to work from dawn until dark to gather in the summer 
harvest. Although food rationing was abolished in 1958, 
food shortages have been widespread. Workers in various 
factories have signed complaints about the worsening food 
supply and the reintroduction of butter rationing." 





12 Arthur J. Olsen, “East Germany Ruled by an Ersatz Regime,” New York Times, 
Dec. 7, 1958, p. E 4. 


1% The price of coffee in East Germany is four times that in the West; beef is 
twice as expensive. 
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Ulbricht announced on Apr. 25, 1960, that the peasants 
in East Germany had “completed their merger into agri- 
cultural producer cooperatives.” This was achieved by 
collectivizing 500,000 peasants previously in the private 
sector of the economy.’ While there was no overt resist- 


ance to this move, there were extensive reports of “quiet 
obstruction.” 


Now that they no longer own the land, many farmers 
work only the required eight-hour day instead of the 16 
hours they used to put in. Production of cheese, meat, 
milk, and butter has fallen steadily since 1958. Agricul- 
tural output has never reached the prewar level and con- 
tinues to lag about 15 per cent below 1939. Fining of those 
collectives which fail to meet their delivery quotas has not 
helped to increase production. As experience in other Com- 
munist states has shown, it is hard to convert farmers to 
communism. Those whose land is taken away hate the 
government and those who have received land that is later 
collectivized develop a relationship to the farm which is 
merely that of membership in a group. 


DIFFICULTIES IN EXECUTING NEW SEVEN-YEAR PLAN 


In a speech to the Central Committee of the S.E.D., 
Bruno Leuschner, chairman of the State Planning Com- 
mission, said on March 19 that East Germany had to trim 
down its industrial production because of “great economic 
difficulties.” The demand for raw materials had grown 
faster than the supply and “brought complications and hin- 
dered continuous work in our factories.” 


East Germany’s seven-year plan (1959-65) provides for 
an annual increase in total industrial production of about 
914 per cent. Leuschner said, however, that an increase 
of onlv 7.2 per cent was sought for 1961, and that in order 
to boost production of machinery and other industrial equip- 
ment, East Germany’s entire aircraft industry would have 
to be scrapped. Because of a lack of manpower reserves, 
East German officials urged that more housewives take 
jobs. Women already comprise nearly half the labor force. 


The weakness of the East German economy is evident in 





“In the early days of the Soviet occupation all private farms of more than 247 
acres were expropriated. About 20 per cent of productive land was taken away 
from some 11,000 landowners, while 500,000 persons, mainly refugees from east of 
the Oder-Neisse line, became smal] landowners. It was announced in 1952 that 
farms would be collectivized along Soviet lines. See “Farming and Food in Commu- 
nist Lands,” E.R.R., 1960 Vol. II, p. 897. 
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many sectors. Although the republic was relieved in 1958 
of the obligation to pay out $500 million a year to support 
Soviet troops stationed in the eastern zone, there has been 
no economic pick-up. The housing program, for example, 
has lagged badly. The seven-year plan called for construc- 
tion of 110,000 new buildings annually. Last year only 
81,000 were built, and the total is not expected to be 
much larger this year. Mayor Friedrich Ebert of East 
Berlin said on July 6 that bad planning in state-owned in- 
dustries, selfishness, and “sectarian measures” were respon- 
sible for the lag in production.'® 


Growth rates in East Germany have not been far below 
those of the Federal Republic. However, unlike the Fed- 
eral Republic, where increases have been recorded in all 
major sectors, the G.D.R. has exemplified the typical Soviet 
pattern of development. Consumer goods production and 
residential construction have been slighted to achieve in- 
creases in industrial investment.’ East Germany is sup- 
posed to more than double its chemical production under 
the current seven-year plan. It is slated by 1965 to be 
the biggest producer, after the Soviet Union, of plastics, 
potash, petrochemicals and calcined soda and the principal 
producer of zine and nickel in the whole Soviet bloc. 


The huge size of the bureaucracy needed to administer 
the state’s economic plans tends to retard industrial devel- 
opment. Simultaneous demands to increase production of 
consumer goods, raise living standards, and boost deliveries 
to the Soviet Union have been a source of confusion, while 
the mass exodus of skilled workers to the West caused 
widespread economic dislocation. Closing of the escape 
route through Berlin enabled East Germany to put into 
effect strict measures of “directed labor” in a desperate 
effort to increase production and repair as far as possible 
the damage caused by loss of capable workers. Regulations 
issued Aug. 24 authorized local authorities to declare a 
“harvest emergency” and draft “the entire able-bodied pop- 
ulation” of a village to work in the fields evenings and 
weekends. Courts were empowered to sentence shirkers to 


forced labor and to deport them to other parts of the 
country. 
% “Sectarian measures” include the taking over by the state of privately owned 


businesses, stores, restaurants and the like. Ebert accused the centrally directed in- 
dustries of “trying to extend their own production capacities at the expense of local 
industries.” 

1% Wolfgang F. Stolper, “Germany Between East and West,” Looking Ahead 
(National Planning Association bulletin), April 1960, p. 3. 
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Soviet Russia’s Goals in East Germany 





MOSCOW regards East Germany as the most important 
of its satellites. Geographically, it represents a potential 
springboard for expansion to the West while simultaneously 
serving as a buffer zone in case of Western moves toward 
the East.'7 Stalin viewed the split of Germany into East 
and West as a permanent division. Fear of a reunited 
Germany, ambitious to regain the lost territories east 
of the Oder-Neisse line, caused the Russians at an early 
stage to seek to communize East Germany, so changing 
its social, political, and economic institutions that reunifi- 
cation with West Germany would present enormous diffi- 
culties. 


PRINCIPAL OBJECTIVES OF Moscow’s GERMAN POLICY 


The Soviet Union is said to be pursuing four principal 
goals in regard to Germany: (1) Removal of West Berlin 
as a showcase of freedom, (2) stabilization of the terri- 
torial status quo, (3) recognition of the East German re- 
gime by the Western powers, and (4) a build-up in the 
over-all strength of the G.D.R.'* Moscow clearly wants to 
separate East Germany completely from the West, indoc- 
trinate the East Germans in Marxist-Leninist ideology, and 
put stress on all things Russian. Study of the Russian 
language, for example, has been made compulsory in the 
upper schools and in the universities. 


Refusal of countries outside the Communist bloc to rec- 
ognize the German Democratic Republic has disturbed Mos- 
cow. Recognition has been withheld in some cases mainly 
because Bonn has warned that it would mean immediate 
severance of diplomatic and commercial relations with West 
Germany. But the free world in general, and the leading 
Western powers in particular, have been determined to 
treat the government of the Federal Republic as the sole 
legitimate representative of the German people. 


Premier Khrushchev told the Russian people in a tele- 
vision address on June 15, following his meeting with Pres- 
ident Kennedy in Vienna, that “A peace treaty with Ger- 
many is indispensable.” The Soviet Union granted “sov- 


17 See “Berlin Crisis and German Reunification,” E.R.R., 1958 Vol. II, p. 697. 
1% Hans J. Morgenthau, Washington Post, July 2, 1961, p. E 1. 
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Captive East Germany 


ereignty” to the German Democratic Republic in a treaty 
of Sept. 20, 1955, and at that time turned over to the East 
Germans control of civilian traffic (but not of Western 
military traffic) between West Germany and West Berlin. 
Khrushchev has been threatening since November 1958 
to sign a peace treaty with the G.D.R. When such a treaty 
is concluded, he has said, “The Soviet Union, for its part, 
will hand over those functions in Berlin which are still 
with the Soviet organs to the sovereign German Demo- 
cratic Republic.” The Western powers, he assumes, will 
then be compelled to recognize the East German regime 
and negotiate with it for continuation of the access rights 
vital to maintenance of American, British and French 
troops in West Berlin. 


In a subsequent television appearance, Aug. 7, Khrush- 
chev accused the West of using Berlin as “a convenient 
loophole . . . to obstruct the development of the G.D.R. as 
a Socialist state.’ He asserted also that the Western 
powers are “using West Berlin as a base for subversion 
against the G.D.R. and other Socialist countries, are send- 


ing over their agents, and keep aggravating the military 
situation there.” 


RUSSIAN TROOPS IN GERMANY; EAST GERMAN FORCES 


Although Khrushchev proposes to sign a peace treaty 
with the East Germans, he presumably has no intention 
of then withdrawing the 400,000 Soviet troops now stationed 
in East Germany. He reportedly places no faith in East 
German troops. In testimony before the House Armed 
Services Committee on July 31, Secretary of Defense Rob- 
ert S. McNamara said it was “extremely unlikely” that 
Khrushchev “would depend upon the East Germans to fight 
his battles there . . . and even more unlikely that, if he 
did depend upon them, they would fight.” 


East German Communist leaders called on the 1.6 million 
members of their paramilitary Free German Youth Organ- 
ization, Aug. 17, to volunteer for army service. Each 
member was summoned to a special 6 A.M. meeting to hear 
appeals “to voluntarily do his duty in the honorable service 
of the armed forces of the G.D.R.” Heretofore, this youth 
movement, which is responsible for the “political guidance” 
of youngsters from the age of 14, has proved the most 


important recruiting field for other Communist military 
organizations. 
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The East German army, estimated at about 110,000 men 
with at least 130,000 trained reservists, was formally estab- 
lished on May 21, 1952. It now includes two armored 
divisions and seven motorized infantry divisions equipped 
with tanks and modern Soviet jet planes. Paramilitary 
frontier police are estimated at 45,000 men, and the “alert 
squad” of the people’s police at 30,000. In addition, 78,000 
men belong to the people’s police, which is given military 
training and is equipped with infantry weapons. These 
forces have a combined strength of more than 390,000 
men. A paramilitary workers’ militia, composed of 250,000 
volunteers, and the Association for Sport and Technique, 
which provides special training in use of rifles and machine 
guns, round out the forces of East Germany.'® 





” Andrew Gyorgy, “East Germany—Profile of a Reluctant Satellite,” U.S. Naval 
Institute Proceedings, June 1961, p. 57. 
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